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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; LET HER 
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NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued frum page 564.) 


It was probably soon after his return from 
Ireland, in 1799, that David Sands was per- 
mitted to have an interview with King George 
the Third, at the Royal Palace; when he was 
received by the king with much kindness and 
friendly feeling. The king remarked to him 
that he had a high esteem for the Society of 
Friends, and that they ranked amongst his most 
valuable subjects. 

In the latter part of 1799, David Sands was 
engaged in some of the Southern counties, par- 
ticularly Sussex and Surrey; and partly on ac- 
count of the delicate state of his health, he ap- 

rs to have spent some months about Bristol. 
In the first and second months of 1800, he 
visited some of the Western counties, as Devon- 
shire and Cornwall; and after attending the 
Yearly Meeting in London, he, in compavy with 
his kind friend, Jumes Harford, and his daugh- 
ter Mary, proceeded northwards, by way of Don- 
caster, York, Darlington, and Newcastle, to 
Edinubrgh. The writer of these memoranda 
well remembers his labors during a part of this 
journey, having been appointed to accompany 
him as guide from Newcastle to Edinburgh. 
His service in Newcastle was lively and edify- 
ing. On the way from Newcastle to Edinburgh, 
his mind seemed vigilantly awake to the point- 
ings of duty; and evincing @ concern to have a 


prepared, and was well filled with an attentive 
audience. 

At Berwick-on-Tweed he had also a public 
meeting. The Town Hall was prepared and 
seated, and notice was well ‘circulated. By the 
hour of meeting, a rude rabble assembled ; and 
there being no Fried but his guide to attempt 
to keep order, a scene of confusion was present- 
ed, such as he never witnessed elsewhere on 
such an occasion. They even attempted to 
break the deals which were used in seating the 
place. When David Sandsand James Harford 
arrived, he repaired to the seat provided for 
him, and, without sitting down, proceeded to 
remonstrate with the people with regard to their 
rude behaviour, especially on such an occasion ; 
and as he proceeded, his love to souls rose 
above their perverseness, and he passed from 
expostulation to persuasion, and to the inculea- 
tion of the precious traths of the Gospel, in such 
a manner as riveted the attention of many, who 
listened with devout attention. But the room 
being large and very full, and not being suffi- 
ciently lighted, there continued to be annoyance 
from unruly people during nearly the whole of 
the meeting. Notwithstanding these unfavor- 
able circumstances, the writer left the place, 
thankful in the persuasion that the power of 
Divine mercy and truth had prevailed to the 
edification of many, and to the honor of the 
Lord’s holy name, who enabled his servant to 
proclaim the glad tidings of salvation through 


public meeting at Belford, a large room was! our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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There is reason to believe that David Sands 
paid a gcneral visit to Friends in Scotland, and 
attended the general meeting at Aberdeen. 

The following letter from his valued friend, 
Richard Reynolds, is deemed worthy of preser- 
vation :— 

CoatBrook Date, 4th mo, 30th. 1801. 
Dear FRIEND— ; 

I am pleased to find I still retain a place in 
thy friendly remembrance, and share thy bro 
therly sympathy, under my conflicts of mind ; 
which, though as I trust thou truly observes, 
are more about things of an enduring nature 
than of this transitory world, yet some outward 
occurrences have increased ; end which bodily 
indisposition at times, with the rapidly increas- 
ing infirmities of old age, have made me less 
able to bear. Still I have to acknowledge, with 
humble thankfulness, that hitherto I have been 
so supported that I faint not; and though I am 
still surrounded with trials and temptations of 
various kinds, and seem as weak as ever I was; 
I endeavor to derive some confidence from ex- 
perienced though unmerited preservation ; and 
some consolation from the certainty that the 
time of my probation and of my sufferings, 
whether on my own account or that of others, 


, must soon terminate, and that if I do but 


hold out ‘to the end I shall be saved. For 
this I doubt not thy prayers will be united 
with mine, when so engaged I may be brought 
to thy remembrance ; and to be told so by thee, 
will at all times be cause of rejoicing. 

My sister, Deborah Darby, is to accompany 
Rebecca Byrd from London into some of the 
Eastern counties ; as is our beloved friend Pris- 
cilla Gurney, (her former companion,) Ann Dy- 
mond of Exeter. Susannah Appleby has been 
some time attending upon our esteemed friend 
MaryRidgway, and will, I presume, continue for 
some time longer. We are not without hope of 
seeing dear Samuel Smith and his companion, 
on their way from Ireland to London, but if we 
do not, and you meet in London at the Yearly 
Meeting, I hope you will unite in remembrance 
of and prayers for me, as you are united in the 
regard, and so far as I am enabled, in the 
prayers of thy affectionate friend. 

RicHARgD REYNOLDS. 


The minds of many Friends at this period 
were deeply concerned for the maintenance of 
the standard of truth as always held by the So- 
ciety ; and the following letter from Lindley 
Murray to David Sands evinces in what manner 
the subject obtained their attention :— 

York, 5th mo. 16th, 1801. 
My DEAR FRIEND Davip Sanps— 

About the time thou wilt receive this, I be- 
lieve thy mind will be much exercised by the 
prospect of the approaching trial, to the faithful 
and upright minds, at the ensuing Yearly Meet- 


ing; but I hope thou wilt be strengthened to 
lend thy hand to support the standard of truth, 
so-that the great cause will receive aid from thy 
exertions, and thy own mind be comforted with 
the retrospect, even after many days.’ It isa 
time when the standard-bearers are called on to 
display it, in the sight of men; and I believe 
this can be done in the meekness of wisdom ; 
and if so done, will find an advocate and witness 
in the breasts, even of opposers. I am comfort- 
ed to find thou art where I believe it is thy 
place to be; and I rejoice in believing that thy 
firm, but gentle, loving, and Christian. like spirit 
and deportment, on this great occasion, will do 
much for the cause of truth, and the peace of 
thy own mind. The resolute support of our 
Christian principles, and the pulling down the 
strongholds of sip and Satan, are very consis- 
tent with love to the souls of those who are in 
error, and with a tender desire and labor to re- 
claim them. 

It will be a comfort to hear of thy welfare, 
and of the prosperity of the good cause thou art 
engaged to promote. 1am sometimes appre- 
hensive that thy feeble frame will suffer consid- 
erably from the vicissitudes of climate, travel- 
ing, &e. ; to which I think thou wilt be exposed ; 
and that the mind will at times partake of this 
suffering, and be disposed to attribute to more 
affecting causes the discouragements which arise 
only from nature and the languor of the op- 
pressed body; but I trust that whatever thou 
mayest be permitted to undergo, thou wilt 
cleave to and feel that support which will carry 
thee through every difficulty ; and make thee re- 
joice, even in the sacrifice of spending and be- 
ing spent for the promotion of truth and right- 
eousness in the earth. If this sense and evi- 
dence is with thee, then it is enough: moun- 
tains will be leveled and valleys filled up before 
thee, and thou wilt be enabled to go on thy way 
in faith and peace. When we reflect how much 
thou hast known of ill-health, dissappointment, 
and affliction, and how manifestly the Good 
Hand has been underneath to support and en- 
courage thee, we trust that confidence, even 
strong confidence in His goodness and faithful- 
ness, will never forsake thee; but the language 
of thy heart, even in deep probations, will be, 
“ Lord, thou hast been with me from my youth ; 
thou hast redeemed me from the vanities of this 
world, and set my affections towards thy blessed 
kingdom ; thou hast sustained me in sore trials, 
and when in sadness, hast been about my bed 
and my path. Thou hast opened a way where 
I could see no way, and hast raised the language 
of holy confidence and triumph in thy goodnees 
and love. Such marks of thy fatherly care 
bind me in submission. I will not dishonor 
thee, and wound my own spirit, by distrusting 
thy protection and favor. All evils of this life 
are not only transient as the morning dew, but 
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they are as the drops of the bucket, in compari- 
son of that joy and crown which thou hast given 
me to believe will, through thy unutterable 
mercy, be my happy reward and portion.” 

It gave us much pleasure to perceive, by the 
terior of thy letters, that thy mind was favored 
with more comfort and cheerfulness than is 
often thy portion ; I hope it will continue to be 
thy lot, if not altogether, yet with few interrup- 
tions ; because it is better for the spirit and the 
body, and not only invites beholders to enlist 
under a Master who so visibly makes his ser- 
vants happy, but makes the servant more effec- 
tual to labor in promoting piety and virtue 
amongst men. The depressed mind goes heavily 
on its way ; and sometimes by the livery of sor- 
row, may discourage some from entering or per- 
severing in the service. You have often to tell 
others that “ wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and that all her paths are peace ;” and 
when you are living examples of this happy 
truth, you beautify and forcibly illustrate what 
you say. There are few persons who have 
greater cause to rejoice ia the Lord, or to joy 
in the God of their salvation, than my beloved 
Friend. He has been with thee from youth to 
gray hair; He has caused thee to labor abun- 
dantly in His vineyard; He has given thee a 
multitude of seals, attesting thy ministry ; and 
He has on many occasions supported and pro- 
tected thee in the midst of danger and discour- 
agement. When, therefore, the moments of 
distress approach, and cast their sickening gloom 
around thee, it will be good to remember the 
condition and language of the Psalmist of Israel, 
who was in similar circumstances, ‘“‘ Why art 
thou cast down, oh my soul; and why art thou 
disquieted within me.,’ ‘“ 1 will remember the 
Lord from beyond Jordan,” &c., where he had 
received strong tokens of divine favor, the 
recollection of which renewed his confidence 
and strength. I hope to have the comfort of 
hearing from thee soon ; and in that love which 
changeth not, remain thy affectionace friend. 

LInDLEY Murray. 
(To be continued.) 

The Lord, in the richness of his love, ever has 
and ever will make a way for his little children 
even in the wilderness, in the night scason. 
Had the children of Israel omitted to pass over 
the Red Sea when the waters were divided, 
they might have become a prey to their ene- 
mies. They had no power to deliver them- 
selves; all they had to do was to go on in the 
way which was opened before them ; the power 
and ability are of the Lord alone, whose voice 
is powerful and full of majesty; and when He 
is pleased to call upon any for an offering, may 
they lean upon Him for ability, and yicld to 
his requiring; then will the waters be divided, 
and the mountaing and hills will skip like 
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rams and like lambs, because He whose voice 
is powerful has rebuked them.—.J. Townsend. 





‘6 WHAT SHOULD CHRISTIANS BE.” 
“Ye are the light of the world,” said the 


blessed Jesus: “A city that is set on a hill 


cannot be hid.” ‘ Let your light so shine be- 


fore men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 


We claim to have Christ for our teacher and our 


example; but this profession is of itself of no 


value, when we consider that it is said, “ Not 
every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall 
enter.into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 

The credit and honour of a profession to serve 
Christ, is to carry out in the daily practice of 
life the precepts and doctrines of the gospel. 
Religion does not consist in a nume, nor are its 
duties fulfilled by subscribing to systems of 
faith, and to opinions of men; neither does it 
consist in the observance of forms and cere- 
monies, but in doing the will of our Father who 
is in heaven. This will is manifested within us 
—it is revealed by the voice of truth to the 
soul. And towhat does it lead? It never led 
any man to hate his brother. It teaches us to 
love, not to hate: always to do good, never to 
doevil. Jesus defined the nature of its instruc- 
tions and promptings in the command, “ Love 
your ecemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you; 
that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is is heaven: for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

This, is practical Christianity. If we would 
reform mankind—if we would become instru- 
ments in gathering others into the fold of Christ 
—we must become by our example, “ the light 
of the world,” we must so live in the practice of 
righteousness, that “others seeing our good 
works may glorify our Father in heaven.” 

May our minds be fully impressed with the 
conviction, that pure religion consists in ful- 
filling all the duties and obligations of life that 
devolve upon us, as believers in the existence of 
a Supreme Being to whom we are accountable, 
and as followers of Jesus Christ. 

Are there any who can doubt the existence 
of an All-wise Creator? “The fool hath said 
in bis heart, there isnoGod.” There are those 
who attempt by the light of reason to shut out 
the Creator from the universe, and to disclaim 
his superintendence in the government of the 
world. Let us examine this for a moment, and 
we shall perceive that it is the “ fool” only 
‘who hath said in his heart there is no God.” 

All the deductions of reason are susceptible 
of proof. Every conclusion that the human 
mind arrives at by a process of reasoning must 
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be sustained by adequate evidence. If we 
would prove, by the light of reason, that there 
is no God, we must first show that there is no 
evidence of design—no indications of skill— 
contrivance, or adaptation of means to ends, in 
the visible universe: for the moment we admit 


do not exist, we admit at once the certainty of 
an Intelligent Mind, for we cannot conceive of 
the existence of the one without the other. 
Well, now, if thou would show by reason that 
there is not an Intelligent Creator, let me ask 
thee, to prove that the eye was not made for see- 
ing, or the ear for hearing. By what process 
of reason canst thou reach the conclusion that 
the organ of vision was not adapted to the na- 
ture of light, or that the ear was not construct- 
ed in agreement with the laws of sound? Fol- 


We can commend one another to “God and 
the word of his grace, which is able to build 
ou up, and to give you an inheritance among 
all them which are sanctified.” We can direct 
one another to those convictions of truth, by 
which the understanding may be opened to 


the Divine nature, and the soul led step by step 
to realize the joys of heaven. Here our mission 
must end. We are progressive beings. Pro- 
gression and development are laws of our being. 
It is true in the natural, and it is no less true in 
the spiritual world. The Apostle defined this 
when he says, ‘“‘ We know in part, we prophesy 
in part; but when that which is perfect is come, 
that which isin part shail be done away. When 
I was a child, I thought as a child, I spake as 
a child, I understood as a child ; but when I be- 


low up the order of nature from the meanest | came a man I put away childish things.” Now 
reptile, to that being who is created but “little | this is true in a spiritual sense. It is little by 
lower than the angels, and crowned with glory | little that our minds become enlarged to see the 
and honor,” and thou will find innumerable | beauty and truth of the religion of Jesus, and to 
traces of an Infinite, Intelligent Mind, manifest-| experience the blessings that are inseparably 
ed by proofs of design, contrivance, adaptation | connected with the practice thereof. What was 
and skill, which thy reason will not permit the language of Jesus? ‘ Blessed are the 
thee to evade ordeny. Again, follow up the ; meek, for they shall inherit theearth. Blessed 
chain of the material creation, from the grain | are the merciful, for they shall obtain merey. 
of sand on the sea shore, to the contemplation | Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
of countless worlds, that are distributed over; God. Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
the regions of space, and thou wilt see that or- | shall be called the children of God.” Do we 
der prevails throughout every department of , not see that we can never enjoy these blessings, 
nature; that everything is governed by its ap-' till we come into the possession of these heaven- 
propriate law. Can law exist without a Law-|ly virtues? Arc not meekness, purity, mercy, 


the evidence of these, or fail to show that they comprehend the purity and eternal excellence of 


giver? Can order, harmony and skill result 
from any other than an Intelligent source? No, 
never. Use thy reason rightly, and it will con- 
vince thee, that without a Creator, creation, 
with its proofs of design, could not have existed, 
and that without the continual exercise of crea- 
tive power, the present order of nature could 
not for amoment continue. Here then we shall 
find that the attempt to reason the Deity out of 
the universe, is to abuse this noble gift ; while 
its proper exercise and deductions lead us to the 
same conclusion that the Apostle arrived at, 
when he said, “ The invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead ; so 
that they are without excuse.” Leaving then 
those proofs of the existence of a Creator, in- 
scribed upon all bis works, and which the light 
of reason unfolds, let us turn the attention of 
him that doubts, to that which is passing aith- 
in his own breast. Whence is that moral re 
sponsibility, that attaches itself to every part of 
human conduct? Why do we know and feel 
the distinction between right and wrong, truth 
and error? It is because we are accountable be- 
ings, and have a measure of this light “ that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.”’ 
This light is not of man, but of God. 


peace, angels of light sent forth to minister to 
all them who are heirs of salvation ; and does 
not the presence of these, and similar powers, 
destroy their opposites in the soul? The angel 
of love overcomes the devil of hatred, the light 
of justice warns us against all injustice, mercy 
preserves us from cruelty, humility subdues 
pride, and the angel of hope overcomes the de- 
mon of despair. As these gain the ascendency 
in the soul, we become Christ-like, and are made 
partakers of a heavenly kingdom. 

This is the religion of Jesus. These are the 
states of which he spoke when he said, “ In my 
father’s house are many mansions; if it were 
not so, I would have told you; I go to prepare 
a place for you, that where I am, there ye may 
be also.” Jesus isourexamp'e. Let us follow 
him through all these mansions of meekness, 
humility, love, kindness, charity—these are the 
works which he did, and which we also are 
called to do. 

Let us not presume that we have reached a 
point, beyond which there is no further progress 
in the knowledge of the truth or divine things. 
Jesus declared to the people of his time; “I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now.” It is an error into which 
many of the professors of religion have fallen, 
that after they have subscribed to certain. opin- 
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ions, and adopted the doctrines and speculations 
of their creeds, to think they have arrived at a 
full knowledge of the truth; and claiming that 
they onlyare right, are often ready to condemn, 
and would persecute even unto death, those who 
may differ from them in opinion. 

The Bible, in the hands of these, instead of 
being an instrument to gather to the Church of 
Christ, or used to promote a religion that con- 
sists in “ visiting the widow and the fatherless 
in their afflictions, and keeping ourselves un- 
spotted from the world,” is employed to divide 
Christendom into sects and parties, aud to make 
matters of religion a bone of contention. If re- 
ligion was made to consist in the practice of 
righteousness, and not in speculations and 
Opinions; in being good and doing good, and 
not in subscribing to any written creed, there 
could be none of those controversies about it, 
that separate man from his brother. It is to 
be hoped that the day will come, when the 
simple and beautiful religion of Jesus, will be 
carried more into practice, and be a restraint 
upon the conduct and actions of men, in the 
various callings of every day life. To confine 
the duties of religion to the observance of days 
and times is not sufficient to answer the purpose 
for which we profess to worship the Creator. 
We must carry out its principles in every day 
life, and prove that we are Christians, by fulfill- 
ing all lite’s duties. We must treat our fellow- 
beings as brethrea—the children of a common 
father, created for the same great purpose, and 
bound to the same eternity. We should not 
consider that when these bodies shall return to 
the dust, that itis the end of our being, but we 
should contemplate life with those enlarged 
views, that embrace the future as well as the 
present state ; and recognizing in each other the 
birth of an immortal mind, endeavour to culti- 
vate and secure a unity of spirit, that shall 
render us happier, and here continue to be a 
blessing when time shall be no more. 

I would ask thee, my brother or my sister, to 
examine these things for thyself. Go not after 
the cry of “Iam of Paul, I am of Apollos, I 
am of Cephas, or I am of Christ;” which is 
drawing thy attention to men and to books, 
rather than to the law of God written in thy 
heart. Read the volume of thy own experi- 
ence. What is the sin that doth easily be- 
set thee? In what respect art thou most in 
danger of falling? What is thy greatest temp- 
tation? I ask thee, to watch at that poiot with 
increasing vigilance. The sin that doth easily 
beset thee may be removed, and watchfuluess 
will be thy preservation in the hour of tempta- 
tion and trial. The language of the beloved of 
God, is addressed to the: ‘* What I say unto 
one [ say unto all, watch! watch and pray, and 
that continually, lest ye enter into temptation.” 

It is by watchfulness and prayer that we are 


able to resist and overcome one temptation after 
another; strength will be given us to regulate 
and subdue every propensity and passion, that 
may have controlled our better nature ; thus, 
day by day, we may gain the victory over the 
world, and be prepared to enjoy the true com- 
wunion of Christ: “To him that overcometh 
will I give to sit with me on my throne; even as 
I have overcome and am set down with my 
father on his throne.”—J. Jackson. 





We may sometimes stumble, or even fall in 
our course, from the weakness of the flesh, or 
of the spirit; but our wishes all tend towards 
the heavenly city, if we watch and pray with 
faithful hearts. 


—  ——+ tem 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE FREEDMEN IN ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


During a recent visit to the city of Alexan- 
dria, Va., I made some inquiries and observa- 
tions in relation to the people of color settled 
there, who have been freed by the progress of 
the Federal armies. There are two physicians, 
Doctor A. Pettijohn, and Doctor E.W. Janney, 
employed by the Federal Government to attend 
to them, and from the former, who has the prin- 
cipal charge, I obtained some information that 
deeply interested me. It appears that the num- 
ber of Freed-people, usually called contrabands, 
in Alexandria is about 7,000, and they are so 
nearly self-supporting that only twenty-five of 
them are on the charitable ration list of the 
commissary. There are also two or three hun- 
dred white refugees, who draw about as many 
rations as the seven thousand colored people, 
showing that the latter are fully as able as the 
whites to take care of themselves. The Freed- 
men have within a year past built for them- 
selves on rented lots, about one thousand 
houses or shanties, and paid for them by their 
own labor, besides supporting their families. 

About 1500 of the Freedmen of Alexandria 
are employed by the Government as teamsters 
and laborers at $25 per month, out of which 
$5 per month is retained by government agents 
to pay expenses that have been or may be in- 
curred in supporting the old, and infirm, and 
burying the indigent. They also retain twenty- 
five cents per month for hospital expenses. A 
large number of the colored women are also em- 
ployed as cooks and laundresses at the hospitals 
and barracks. The Freed-people in Alexandria 
pay to the government about $1000 per anoum 
for rents, being, as I suppose, for the use of 
property confiscated, or belonging to disloyal 
absentees. 

There are in this town about twelve schools 
for the children of the Freedmen, and not less 
than 1200 pupils attend them. At the time of 
my visit most of them were closed on account 
of the summer vacation, but are probably re- 
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sumed by this time. In winter there are 
schools for adults, which are well attended, and 
great eagerness to acquire knowledge has been 
manifested. 

Henry Fish, a discharged soldier and an ef- 
ficient teacher, has bad a large school with very 
little remuneration ; he has lately been receiv- 
ing some compensation from the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society of New York. Lousia Jacobs is 
understood to be employed now by the same 
Society. She has had a large school, well con- 
ducted and successful. Minnie Owen has an 
excellent school for both sexes. A Presbyterian 
Missionary named Crow, has a successful school 
supported by his own church. And M. F. 
Sluby, a colored man, has a school which I vis- 
ited. His method of teaching was, in some 
respects new to me, but appeared to be well 
adapted to his pupils, who were kept on the 
alert by his energetic management, and were ev- 
idently interested in their studies. Robinson 
and Parker, colored men, have had one of the 
largest schools of this class, which they kept in 
the Lancasterian school-house. They are now 
erecting a brick building for a meeting house 
and school room, on which all the work is being 
done by Freedmen. 

The facts here presented are cerlainly very 
encouraging, and the following observations, 
found in a letter from Doctor Pettijohn, pub- 
lished in the Freedmens’ Advocate, are worthy 
of attention. Writing of the Freedmen in Al- 
exaudria, he says :— 

“ All they need is protection, plenty of work 
to do at a fair price, and punctual payment; 
then let them expend their money as they 
please, and they will make their own support, 
and be no expense to the Government. This 
is just what they are getting here, under Gen. 
eral Slough’s gubernatorial jurisdiction, and 
they are far better off here, in all respects, than 
an equal number of this class of citizens inside 
the Federal lines in any place in the United 
States; and this is all brought about by an 
honest, practical, common-sense course of deal 
ing with this people. So I consider the exper- 
iment decided without making an effort for it, 
and the fact proved, that this people will make 
a support for themselves, their wives, and little 
ones. Many of the freedmen are worth more 
to-day than some of their superintendents. 
Considering all the circumstances, it makes the 
heart of the philanthropist rejoice to see the 
light of education gradually penetrating the 
minds of these poor little sable sons and daugh- 
ters of oppression, and dispelling and rolling 
back the accumulated darkness and superstition 
of ages, and piercing the future of these chil- 
dren of Africa with rays of light and hope, 
that they, in time, may grow up to the full 
stature of educated and enlightened American 
citizens,” 


The liberal contributions and humane exer- 
tions made now by the Northern people, for 
the relief and improvement of the Freed-people, 
will I think, form one of the fairest chapters 
in American history. It ought to convince the 
most sceptical that the interest they have long 
manifested for the abolition of slavery, and the 
improvement of the African race was prompted 
by sincere benevolence. 8. M. JANNEY. 

10th mo. 24th, 1864. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


‘‘For I say through the grace given unto me to 
every man that is among you, not to think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think.” 
Romans xii. 30. 


The apostle well knew the tendency of the 
mind of man to self-congratulation, and shows 
in the chapter referred to, how all should oc- 
cupy the gifts conferred upon them with dili- 
gence and simplicity, being “ kindly affection- 
ed one to another, with brotherly love, in honor 
preferring one another,” &c. 

Also that memorable example of the self- 
righteous Pharisee, who returned thanks “that 
he was not as other men are,” extortioners, &c., 
and recounted in his prayer the good deeds 
which he did, is full of teaching, showing that 
the humble penitent state, sensible of its short- 
comings, is far more acceptable in the Divine 
sight, than the one which feels itself whole and 
congratulates itself on being better than others. 

Reflecting on this subject, the impression 
made by a sermon of one of our ministers many 
years since, was brought to mind, in which he 
forcibly delineated the disposition which would 
be busy in plucking the mote out of a brother’s 
eye, and not apparently aware that a beam is 
in his own, or concerned to know it removed 
or cast out. 

In portraying the state of such as these, he 
compared them to a man carrying a bag over 
his shoulder—one end in front and the other 
behind his back. In the end before him and 
continually in view, he put the faults of his 
neighbors and acquaintances; but in the one 
behind, where they were out of sight, he put 
his own. Now, he said, if the bag was re- 
versed, and bis own failings and imperfections 
seen in their true magnitude, he being aroused 
to a sense of his own condition, would be in- 
duced to labor to overcome them, thus remov- 
ing the beam which had obstructed his vision ; 


charity which suffereth long and is kind. w. 





The narrowest intellect is wise, so long as it 
confines itself to topics with which it is really 
acquainted ; the profoundest intelleet is foolish, 
80 soon as it attempts to expatiate on things 
about which it is ignorant. 


and moreover would learn that lesson of Divine | 
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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

In the last number of your paper, [ find an 
“ Abstract from the Minutes of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends,” containing the following 
passage, viz :— 

“ The subject of setting up meetings in Iowa, 
by a branch of Baltimore Yearly Meéting, in 
contravention of the limits assigned to this 
Yearly Meeting on its establishment, which ar- 
rangement was observed by all the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends for more than fifty years, 
claiming the serious consideration of the meet- 
ing, a committee was appointed (in conjunction 
with a committee of women Friends) to draw 
up a statement tu be forwarded to Baltimore of 
the uneasiness of this meeting in regard to 
what we view as an infringement of the rights 
of this Yearly Meeting.” 

By a subsequent minute it appears, the com. 
mittee reported “that way did not open, in 
unity to prepare anything.” 

The branch of Baltimore Yearly Meeting al- 
luded to, is Fairfax Quarterly Meeting in Vir 
ginia, and being a member of that Quarter, I 
feel it right to give some information on the 
subject which may not have come to the know)- 
edge of Friends generally. 

Some years ago, a number of families of 
Friends, belonging to Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing emigrated to Henry County, Iowa, and 
found there, no meetings connected with ary 
Yearly Meeting in correspondence with us 
Being religiously concerned to attend meetings 
for worship and discipline, they applied to the 
Quarterly Meeting in Virginia, to which they 
belonged, for leave to establish a Monthly Meet- 
ing. A committee was appointed to visit them, 
who found there was no Quarterly Meeting in 
that State to which they could be attached, and 
none in the adjoining State of Illinois near 
enough for them to attend. Under these cir. 
cumstances, it was deemed proper to grant 
their request for a Monthly Meeting, to be 
called Prairie Grove, and the Quarterly Meet- 
ing assisted them liberally with funds to build 
a meeting-house. Reports from that Monthly 
Meeting have since been sent by mail to our 
Quarterly Meeting, and some of our members 
who have visited them, found them in a satis- 
factory condition. 

Another settlement of Friends in Cedar and 
Muscative counties, Iowa, about forty miles 
north of Prairie Grove, joined themselves to! 
that Monthly Meeting, and established a Pre- ! 
parative Meeting which they called Wapsenon- 
eck. They built a very good meeting-house, 
and the Monthly Meeting was held alternately 
at each place. Last year they applied for the 
establishment of a Monthly Meeting at Wap- 
senonock, and of a Quarterly Meeting to be held 
alternately at each of their meeting-houses. 

Fairfax Quarterly Meeting authorized the es- 


tablishment of a Monthly Meeting at Wapse- 
nonock, which has been opened, and Baltimore. 
Yearly Meeting, having last year appointed a 
committee to visit Friends in Iowa, received 
this year a report from which it appears that 
“ Atthe time of their visit, there were, within 
the limits of the two meetings, Prairie Grove and 
Wapsenonock, about ninety families and parts 
of families, who were belicved to have a right 
of membership with Friends, but they had not 
all brought their certificates. Many of them 
were religiously concerned Friends. A donsid- 
erable number had been induced to settle there 
by the establishment of those meetings, others 
had a prospect of coming, and some had been 
added by convincement.” 

The committee were united in judgment that 
the way was not then open for the establish- 
ment of a Quarterly Meeting, but expressed a 
hope that the time is not far distant when it 
may with propriety be granted. The Yearly 
Meeting accepted the report and released the 
committee. 

Having given a brief statement of the facts 
in this case, it may not be inappropriate to 
notice the minute of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
which states that these meetings in Iowa were 
set up by a branch of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing in contravention of the limits assigned to 
that Yearly Meeting and its establishment. 

On reference to the Book of Discipline of 
Indiana Yearly meeting I find its limits de- 
fined in the following clause, page 95. “ The 
Yearly Meeting of Indiana was set off from the 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, and is composed of 
Friends in the western parts of the State of Ohio 
and those of the States of Indiana and Illinois.’ 
From this it appears that Friends in Lowa are 
not included within its limits. 

The course pursued by Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting, in extending care and aid to its own 
members remotely situated, is not unprecedent- 
ed. A parallel case may be found in the ac- 
count of Friends in Canada, published in 
Friends’ Miscellany, Vol. ILI., p. 349. It ap- 
pears that near the close of last century a num- 
ber of families of Friends emigrated from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and settled in 
Upper Canada. The Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia sent committees to visit them in the 
years 1797, and ’99, and in the latter year a 
Monthly Meeting was established there, which 
for about ten years forwarded answers to the 
Queries to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, there 
being no Quarterly Meeting to which they could 
be conveniently attached. 

The nearest Yearly Meeting was that of New 
York, and some of its members having emigra- 
ted to the neighborhood of Kingston, a meeting 
was settled there. In the year 1809, by 
mutual agreement of the Yearly Meetings of 
Philadelphia and New York, a Half-years’ Meet- 
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ing was established in Canada and attached 
to New York Yearly Meeting. 

There can be no doubt that Friends in Can- 
ada willingly consented to this arrangement, 
for it is not to be supposed that they would be 
transferred to another Yearly Meeting without 
their consent. 

In like manner Friends in Iowa should have 
their feelings respected and their judgment 
consulted in any arrangement that may be 
made concerning their meetings. In the meas- 
ures hitherto adopted Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing and Baltimore Yearly meeting have had no 
other object in view than to promote the best 
interest of their members, and to advance the 
cause of Truth. 8S. M. J. 

1lth mo. 14th, 1864. 
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EMANCIPATION IN MARYLAND.—The recent 
liberation of the slave population in Maryland, 
claims our earnest and heart-felt gratitude. 

The enlightened moral sense of the people 
in our sister State, speaking through a new 
“ Constitution,” evolved in their State Conven- 
tion, and ratified by a vote of the citizens, has 
proclaimed “ liberty throughout the land to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” The shackles that 
bound a portion of the people have been thus 
stricken off, and all have been declared “equal- 
ly free.” 

We cannot fully estimate the change thus 
wrought in the condition of this so long op- 
pressed class. But yesterday they were held 
as chattels personal, liable to be sold, mort- 
gaged, or removed at the will of the master or 
creditor, with no legal right of property in 
things real or personal; their wives and child- 
ren, even, belonging, in point of law, to their 
masters. They could make no contract, nor be 
a party to a civil suit, nor be witnesses against 
a white person, however deeply they were ag- 
grieved. The benefits of education were mostly 
withheld from them, and in some of the States, 
to teach the slave was punished as a crime. 
Few influences were exerted to restrain them 
from indulgence in the grossest licentiousness, 
and they were not unfrequently encouraged to 
violate the moral law; and if from these dis- 
advantages they escaped into a free State, a 
justice of the peace or a judge of the court had 
power to remand them into slavery, thus mak- 









ing them inferior in value to property, which 
cannot be recovered without a trial by jury. 


To-day how different is the position they 


hold in the family of mankind. This poor, 
down-trodden people, of whom it was assert- 
ed, that “they had no rights that a white 
man was bound to respect,” have suddenly 
emerged into “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” subject to the same legal and moral 
restrictions as the white race, and with nearly 
equal incentives to progress and development. 
How wonderful is the change! and not by re- 
sisting evil with violence, nor by the use of the 
carnal weapon has it been accomplished, but 
through the power of that Divine witness which 
sits as an arbiter over human conduct, and 
weighs all actions in the balance of impartial 
justice, the hearts of men have been turned to 
look at the manifest injustice of slavery, and 
the duty we owe the slave, and they have 
adopted such a course of legislation as will for- 


ever wipe from their State escutcheon the foul 


blot of slavery. If, as Washington has ex- 


pressed, “reason and experience both forbid 


us to expect, that national morality can prevail 
to the exclusion of religious principle,” may 
we not indulge a hope that these evidences of 
right feeling foreshadow the day when it shall 
be acknowledged that “ Righteousness alone 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 


people.” 





Diep, on the morning of First-day, the 16th of 
10th month, 1864, at the residence of her son-in- 
law, Jervis S. Smith, M. D., with whom she resided, 
in Horsham township, Montgomery county, Pa., 
EvizaBeTH Parry, widow of Thomas Parry, in the 
85th year of her age; a member of Horsham 
Montbly Meeting. 


——, in Masasilon, O., on the 20th of 10th month, 
1864, ‘at the house of her brother-in-law, Samuel 
Parsons, Marcaret J., daughter of the late James 
and Rachel Neall, of this city, late of Easton, Md.; 
a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


, of consumption, on the 30th of 10th month, 
1864, at his residence, near New Market, Frederick 
county, Maryland, Josera Farquaar, in the 48th 
year of his age; a member of Bush Creek Particu- 
lar Meeting, and Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 


—— - —~+ ~~ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION FOR THE FREED- 
MEN.” 

‘*The Women’s Association of Philadelphia, 
for the Relief of the Freedmen,” again asks the 
co-operation of Friends, in different neighbor- 
hoods, to aid in making up clothing. 

A quantity of goods is now purchased, and 
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will shortly be cut out, ready to be forwarded; and might be destroyed; while the picture of 


to our auxiliary sewing societies. The contin- 
ued succession of fresh arrivals of these needy 
people at the camps, and other localities within 
our lines, should stimulate us to renewed effurt. 
The winter season is hastening upon us, and | 
unless active measures are taken, great distress | 
and suffering must ensue. 

Our friends in the country who have hitherto 
rendered material aid in this cause, or pew | 
societies willing to engage in the work, can ob- 
tain cut-out garments on application to 

Harriet E. Strockry, Cor. See’ry, 
1017 Cherry Street. 





a 

Since last acknowledgment the following 
amounts have been contributed to “The Wo- 
men’s Association for the Relief of the Freed- 
men :” 


Mary D. Brown, of Philadelphia, 


$50.00 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, Lancaster | 
County, Pa., 11.00 | 
Friends and others at and near Mullica 
Hill, N J, 50 00 | 
R. A., and S., of Fairbury, Illinois, 10.00 | 
Friends and others of the city, 91.69 


MarGaret A. Griscom, Treasurer. 
1lmo. 12. 1028 Arch Street. 


- 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

The interest in these social gatherings was | 
manifested at the last meeting, which, notwith- 
standing the unpropitious weather, was attended 
by nearly fifty persons. 

The address of Dr. Joseph Parrish, on “ The 
Visible and Invisible,” was listened to with gra- 
tified attention. He alluded to having attended 
our last meeting, and had felt so much in- 
terested in it he had concluded to pursue the 
same train of thought, though tending to a 
different end. He briefly reviewed some of 
the points of the two preceding lectures, and 
— with an attractive classification of 

is subject, similar to that which had been 
previously used in the illustration of “ Organic 
and Inorganic Substances.” 

Ideas themselves, were invisible ; words rep- 
resenting them, visible—ideas, no matter how 
simple, were enduring; words were perishable 
—before the sewing machine was made it ex- 
isted ; the inventor witnessed its operations just 
as plainly as he now does—thought progressed ; 
ideas never—things themselves remain station- 
ary and do not keep pace with this progression 
of thought—the power of the work accom- 
plished was only in proportion to the power 
of the projecting idea—thought is immortal ; 
things perishable. 

The table which is the result of the thought 
of the man who made it, remained but a table 


the table in the mind of that man, was ‘indel- 


ible, &c. The invisible was the true element of 
power and growth; the visible forms of knowl- 
edge had only the appearance of power. These 
remarks were throwna out by him for future 
thought and examination as to their bearing 
upon the subject of Education. 

The Bible—a book of avy kind, as such, was 
nothing more than twenty-six letters variously 


| arranged ; and the Bible itself teaches that the 


letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. Types, 
symbols of olden time, were but the represent- 
atives of ideas—the temple of Moses was origin- 
ally an ideal temple ; and though subsequently 
built, it was according to the pattern shown in 


| the Mount, or’tothe pic/ure previously existing in 
Or" I Pp y 


the ideal. In nature it was well known there 
were two kinds of plants; the one receiving its 
nourishment and growth from the inward, and 
then expanding and growing outward, the other 
drawing its sustenance from the outward only, 
from the earth, and not from an inherent growth 
ot its own, and hence perishable, while the 
former was enduring. 

Pursuing this train of thought, he drew a 
contrast between the “Christmas tree” without 
root, mayhap simply stuck into a block of wood 
and hung with gewgaws and with fruits not 
of its own growth, with the grand and lofty 
cedar, alleging that just so, was it with man- 
kind; when the growth was not from within, 
when we do not go down into the depths and 
spirits of our nature, when we gather what we 
possess from outside—from books; we are but 
as the Christmas tree without roots; good for 
nothing after what has been thus hung round 
us has been gathered and plucked off. 

He then adverted to the defects existing in 
the present system of education—we were grow- 
ing up around us an artificial people; our chil- 
dren were not taught to dive into the inner 
depths of their hearts for thcir springs of 
action—their love for each other was too, con- 
ventional—too much of a mere habit of affee- 
tionate greeting, and not from the pure foun- 
tain of love itself—in all their relations as 
students they were kept too much on, and 
taught from the surface, &e ; in other words 
the cultivation of the ideal, the true ideal was 
too much neglected, and thus some of the 
brightest and best-portions of our nature with- 
ered for want of proper culture. He adduced 
Michael Angelo, the great sculptor, who saw 
in every block of marble the form of a man, 
not only as ap evidence of what a devotion of 
spirit to the power and endurance of the ideal 
may be attained, but also as a proof of the 
truthfulness of his positions. 

The drift and tendency of his remarks ap- 
peared to be, to invest the invisible, the ideal, 
or, as we might otherwise express it, the re- 
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be allowed the term) too seldom awarded them. 
He \oved to travel in these fields of thought ; 
and though we might get lost, as he sometimes 
did, was that any reason we should not thus 
travel? &c. 

We are conscious of a want of ability to do 
him justice in this imperfect review of his 
address, which was fraught with instruc- 
tion, and has doubtless farnished a theme 
for serious and profitable reflection to a num- 
ber of his hearers. Several questions pre- 
viously referred were answered, and, as usual, 
others allotted to members, one of which gave 
rise to an interesting discussion, and queries as 
to the existence of the fact or facts it purported 
to inquire after. The customary recesses and 
social comminglings having been enjoyed, the 
meeting adjourned. 

J. M. E., Sec. pro. tem. 


capstan 
THE WHITE STONE. 


“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
hidden manna, and will give a white stone, and in 
the stone a new name written which no man know- 
eth saving he that receiveth it.”—Rev. 2:17. 


In primitive times, when travelling was ren- 
dered difficult by want of places of public enter- 
tainment, hospitality was exercised by private 
individuals to a very great extent. Persons 
who had partaken of this hospitality, and those 
who practised it, frequently contracted habits 
of regard and friendship for each other ; and | 
it became a well-established custom, both 
among the Greeks and Romans, to provide their 
guests with some particular mark, which was 
handed down from father to son, and insured 
hospitality and kind treatment wherever it was 
presented. This mark was usually a small 
stone or pebble‘ cut in half, and upon the halves 
of which the host and the guest mutually in- | 
scribed their names, and then interchanged 
them’ with each other. 

The production of this stone was quite sut- 
ficient to insure friendship for themselves or 
their descendants, whenever they travelled 
again in the same direction. While it is 
evident that these stones were required to be 
privately kept and the name written on them 
carefully concealed, lest others should obtain 
the privileges, instead of him for whom they 
were intended, how natural is the allusion to 
this custom in the words: “I will give him to 
eat of the hidden manna;” and having done so, 
having recog.ized him as my guest, my friend, 
“T will give him a white stone, and in the stone 
a new name written, which no man knoweth 
saving he that receiveth it; a pledge of my 
friendship, sacred and inviolable, known only tu 
himself.” — Zhe Methodist. 


vealings of our conceptions, of our inner life, 
with an importance and with a reality (if we may 
| 











FOR THE CHILDREN. 
CONTENTMENT. 
4 LITTLE PARABLE FROM THE GERMAN. 


It happened once, on a hot summer’s day, 
that I was standing near a well, when a little 
bird flew down seeking water. There was, in- 
deed, a large stone trough near the well, but it 
was empty, and I grieved for a moment to 
think that the little creature must go thirsty 
away ; but it settled upon the edge of the 
trough, bent its little head downwards, then 
raised it again, spread its wings and soared away 
singing; its thirst was appeased. I walked up 
to the trough, and there in the stonework I 
saw a little hole about the size of a wren’s egg. 
The water held there had been to the bird a 
source of revival and refreshment, it had found 
enough for the present and desired no more, 
This is contentment. . 

Again I stood by a lovely sweet-smelling 
flower, and there came a bee humming and 
sucking; and it chose the flower for its field 
of sweets. But the flower had no honey. 
This I knew, for it had no nectary, What, 
then, thought I, will the bee do? It came 
buzzing out of the cup to take a further flight; 
but as it came up it spied the stamens full of 
golden farina, good for making the wax, and 
it rolled its little legs against them till they 
looked like yellow hosen, as the bee-keepers 
say; and then, thus heavily laden, flew away 
home. Then, I said, “Thou camest seeking 
honey, aud finding none, hast been satisfied 
with wax, and hath stored it for thy house, 
that thy labor might not be in vain. Thou 
likewise shalt be to me a lesson of content- 
ment.” 

The night is far spent—the dark night of 
trouble that sometimes threatened to close 
around us, but the day is at hand, and even in 
the night there were stars, and I have looked 
on them, and been comforted ; for as one set I 
could always see another rise, and each was as a 
lamp showing me somewhat of the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God. 


—_—_—_—_ oo 


THE PNEUMATIC DISPATCH. 


The principle of forcing packages, etc., through 
a tube or conduit by means of atmospheric pres- 
sure, is applied practically and upon a large scale 
in London, for conveying or pumping the mail 
from Eastern Square (a great railroad depot) to 
a post office station some miles distant. The 
tubes to be used for this purpose, and which are 
to be laid underground, are about three feet in 
diameter, and of the form of a horseshoe. At 
the bottom of the two sides of the tube is a 
silght projection, which does duty asaline of rails 
on which the carriages roll along. The latter 
have a board behind and in front, which fits 
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into the tube, but by no means in an air-tight 
manner. It is said that this is not in the least 
necessary, and that it was a great mistake on 
the part of the former schemers in atmospheric 
railways to encumber their tubes too much with 
wadding and bolstering, which led to a greater 
loss by friction than was gained by power. To 
allow for the inequalities of the tubes, there is 
more than half an inch spice between the outer 
shell of the boxes and the inside of theiron pipe, 
and it is found that, even with this margin, 
they travel at the rate of forty miles an hour. 
The tube is exhausted by an apparatus called 
a “centrifugal disc,’ consisting of a bollow 
wheel, twenty-one feet in diameter, and but a 
few inches in thickness, which in its centre lit- 
erally sucks up the air, and discharges it at the 
outer edge. Thisis effected by a division of 
the dise into a number of small chambers, which 
act like 80 many fans in gathering and emitting 
the air. Itis a very simple and beautiful con- 
trivance, which is found to work admirably, 
much more efficient and very considerably 
cheaper in its action than an air-pump. A 
small steam-engine puts this disc in movement 
to the time of from two hundred to three hun- 
dred revolutions a minute. It requires but a 
short time to exhaust the air of a tube several 
miles long to a sufficient extent to propel a whole 
train of letters and parcels. Judging from the 
success of the experiments already made, the 
scheme bids fair to be realized before long on 
a grand sca'e, and produces a revolution in the 
dispatch of letters, as great at least as that of 
the penny postage. There seems no reason, 
indeed, why our letters should notbe carried 
to us in pipes underground as well as our gas 
and water.— Annual of Scientific Discovery. 





“ Keep company with those that*may make 
thee better.” — Xenophon. 





OF TO-MORROW. 


There is a floating island, on the stream of Time, 

Buoyant with fermenting air, and borne along the 
rapids ; 

And on that island is a siren, singing sweetly as she 
goeth, 

Her eyes are bright with invitation, and allurement 
lurketh in her cheeks; 

Many lovers, vainly pursuing, follow her beckoning 
finger, 

Many lovers seck her still, even to the cataract of 
death. 

To-morrow is that island, a vain and foolish heri- 
tage, 

—— with seductive lips, Delusion hideth 
there. 

Often, the precious present is wasted in visions of 
the future, 

— To-morrow cometh not with prophecies ful- 

lled. 


There is a fairy skiff, plying on the sea of life 

And charitably toiling still to save the shipwrecked 
crews ; 

Within, kindly patient, sitteth a gentle mariner, 

Piloting through surf and strait, the fragile barks of 
men; 

How cheering is ber voice, how skilfully she gnideth, 

How nobly leading onward yet, defying even death! 

To-morrow is tbat skiff, a wise and welcome rescue, 

And, full of gladdeniog words and looks, that mar- 
iner is Hope. y 

Often, the painful present is comforted by flattering 
the future, 

And kind To-morrow beareth half the burdens of 
To-day. 


To-morrow, whispereth weakness: and To morrow 
findeth bim the weaker; 

To-morrow, promiseth conscience; and bebold, no 
To-day for a fulfilment. 

O name of happy omen unto youth! O Litter word 
of terror to the dotard ! 

Goal of folly’s lazy wish, and sorrow’s ever-coming 
friend, 

Fraud’s loophole,—caution’s hint,—and trap to 
catch the honest, — 

Thou wealth to many poor, disgrace to many noble, 

Thou hope and fear, thou weal and woe, thou rem- 
edy, thou ruin, 

How thickly swarms of thought are clustering round 
To-morrow. ; 


The hive of memory increaseth, to every day its 
cell; 
There is the labor stored, the honey or corruption ; 
Each morn the bees fly forth, to fill the growing 
comb, ; 
And levy golden tribute of the uncomplaining 
flowers ; 

To-morrow is their care; they toil for rest to-mor- 
Tow; 

But man deferreth duty’s task, and loveth ease to- 
day. 


To-morrow is that lamp upon the marsh, which @ 
traveller never reacheth ; 

To-morrow, the rainbow’s cup, coveted prize of igno- 
rance; 

To-morrow, the shifting anchorage, dangerous trust 
of mariners ; 

To-morrow, the wrecker’s beacon, wily snare of the 
destroyer. 

Reconcile convictions with delay, and To-morrow ig 
a fatal lie; 

Frighten resolution into action, To-morrow is & 
wholesome truth ; 

I must, for I fear To-morrow; this is the Cassava’s 


00d ; 
Why should I? let me trust To-morrow,—this is the 
Cassava’s poison. 


Lo, it is the even of To-day,—a day so lately a To- 
morrow ; 

Where are those high resolves, those hopes of 
yester-night? 

O faint, fond heart, still shall thy whisper be, To- 
morrow, 

And must the growing avelanche of sin roll down 
that easy slope? 

Alas, it is ponderous, and moving on in might, that 
a Sisyphus may not stop it; 

But haste thee with the lever of a prayer, and stem 
its strength To day. 
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For ean may speedily be run, and this poor hut, 


Be wtelmed in death and suffocating guilt, that 


dreary Alpine soow-wreath. 


Pensioner of life be wise, and heed a brother’s 


counsel, 


I also am a beadsman, with scrip and staff as thou; 
Wouldest thou be bold against the past, and all its 


evil memories, 


Wouldest thou be safe amid the present, its dangers 


and temptations, 


Wouldest thou be hopeful of the future, vague though 
it be and endless? 


Haste thee, repent, believe, obey! thou standest in 
the courage of a legion, 


Commend the past to God, with all its irrevocable 
harm, 


Humbly, but in cheerful trust, and banish vain re- 
grets ; 


Come to Him, continually come, casting all the 
Present at his feet. 


Boldly, but in prayerful love, and fling off selfish 
cares ; 


Commit the Future to his will, the viewless, fated 
Future; 


Zealously go forward with integrity, and God will 
bless thy faith. sitha e 


For that, feeble as thou art, thereris with thee a 
mighty Conqueror, 


Thy Friend, the same forever, yesterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow ; 


That Friend, changeless as eternity, himself shall 
muke thee friends 


Of those thy foes transformed, yesterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow. TupPsER. 


—_————-1— 


SUPERSTITION AND FARMING. 


The eighth, no less the ninth, with favoring skies, 
Speeds, of the increasing month, each rustic enter- 
prise : 
And on the eleventh let thy flocks be shorn, 
And on the twelfth be reaped thy laughing corn. 
On the thirteenth forbear to sow thy grain ; 
But then the plant shall not be set in vain. 
The sixteenth pvofitless to plants is deemed 
Auspicious to the birth of men esteemed ; F 
But to the virgin shall unprosperous prove 
Then born to light, or joined in wedded love. 
Hesiod’s Days. 
We are accustomed to look upon these old 
omens of classic days as relics of a decayed su- 
erstition. Hesiod does but record the popu- 
ar faith of his times in these prophetic signs. 
Every day in the month had its good or ill 
omen, and date had much more to do with the 
success or failere of any enterprise than any 
other circumstance. Events were determined 
in the moon, rather than on earth, and human 
sagacity had its legitimate field of exercise in 
watching the moon for a good dinner, rather 
than the pot in which it was boiling. If the 
meat was killed and the cabbage sowed in the 
right phase of the moon, something worth eating 
might be expected; but if the pater-fumilias 
had been careless in these respects, he might 
count upon very poor pot luck. Certain days 
were perilous, and a man had better lie still than 
to attempt any labor. 


TELLIGENCER. 


Tis said the furies walk their round below, 
Avenging the dread oath ; whose awful birth 





































We frequently boast of our own as an enlight- 
ened age, and of the light of the nineteenth 
century as something particularly luminous. 
We look back with pity upon the superstitions 
of the Greeks, and yet, if we studied the popu- 
lar mind among us, we should probably find it 
about as much influenced by superstitions as it 
was in the days of Hesiod and Homer. Indeed, 
some of their signs and omens have come dowa, 
in unbroken line of descent, to our own times. 
If one could gather up all these superstitious 
signs, as they are now found in the homes of the 
laboring classes, they would make a large vol- 
ume. Many of them are of Grecian and Roman 
origin, while more still come down from the 
days of the Druids. Some were imported from 
Germany and Ireland, and have found new life 
by our firesides. 

The influence of the moon upon the weather 
is fully believed iv, probably, by the large ma- 
jority of our population. If the weather is foul, 
no change is anticipated until the moon quar- 
ters. The new moon is particularly efficacious 
in bringing changes. This luminary also fore- 
shadows the character of the weather by the 
angle at which its horns make their appearance 
in reference tothe horizon. If the crescent 
holds water like a bowl—then look out for dry 
times. But if the crescent dips, so as to let the 
water out, look out for foul weather and floods ! 
The Almanac makers are supposed to be on 
particularly good terms with the moon, and to 
have got all the secrets out of her, for the year 
ahead. The prognostics of snow, rain, wind, 
thunder and lightning, found in these house- 
hold annuals, are by some people still received 
with as utMloubting faith as the articles of the 
creed. Itmatters notthat the lightning or the 
hot term is but a week too early or too late in 
July, the Almanac is none the less a veritable 
prophet. 

So also particular days in the month or week 
are supposed to have a controlling influence 
over the subsequent days. When the first Sun- 
day in the month is rainy, rain will fall on all 
the following Sabbaths. The last Friday in 
each wonth is ealled the Almanac day for the 
next month. If clear, cloudy, rainy or windy, 
it determines the character of the succeeding 
month. ‘The twelve days that follow Christmas, 
are also prophetic of the coming months of the 
year. If the first is clear and cold, January 
will have like weather. We have seen an Al- 
manac mide out in due form, following this 
guide. The indices were twelve circles over 
the kitchen fire-place, in chalk marks. If the 
day was clear, the circle was left unspotted. 
lf rainy and cloudy, the circle was filled up with 


“ Beware the fifth, with horror fraught and woe: 


From discord rose, to scourge the perjured earth.” 
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chalk to the extent to which the rain prevailed. 
This stood till the next Christmas, when it was 
rubbed out to make room for another. This 
made a very summary guide to the weather, and 
just as reliable as any thing the astronomer 
could give us. 

But the moon, it is said, has also a great in 
fluence over vegetable and animal life. Many 
a man, intelligent in other things, will watch 
the phase of the moon to sow his onions this 
Spring. If the old of the moon ends with the 
last day of March, the sowing will be put off 
three weeks or more till the old of the moon in 
April. The seeds would not sprout well, and 
they would all run to tops, unless an old moon 
shone on the seed time. So in sowing the later 
crops, this luminary must be consulted in order to 
have good luck. Beans, peas, squashes and cu- 
cumbers planted in the new moon, run to vines 
with inevitable certainty. Its influence is quite as 
powerful upon animal life. That your pork 
may swell in the pot, always butcher in the in- 
crease of the moon. If this be done after the | 
full, there will be a collapse in the salt junk, no | 
matter how much corn and meal may have been 
put into the cellular tissue ! 

The sun also is supposed to have a mysterious ' 
influence over the animal functions, and its place | 
in the signs of the zodiac must be studied, to fix 
the time of successful breeding and yeaning. 


widespread as the Christian religion, and is un- 
doubtedly owing to church traditions in the 


plump and swollen, showing the power of the 
meal barrel much more distinctly than the power 
of the moon. The whole tendency of these super- 
stitions is in favor of routine farming. There is 
little occasion for investigation and forethought, 
where the moon and the Almanac rule all farm 
operations. The teachings of science and of ex- 
perience can come in to mould our husbandry, 
only as these miserable superstitions are driven 
out. But their domain‘is already broken. The 
light of a better day is shining in upon the dark 
regions of superstition. Men and women are 
learning to perform their labors at the best sea- 
son and in the best manner, regardless of any 
imaginary Lunar or Solar influence.—.American 
Agriculturist. 





From the British Quarterly. 
THE LONDON POST-OFFICE. 
(Continued from page 557.) 

“Tn the letter-room the officers are no less 
busily engaged: a number of them are con- 
stantly at work during the hours of the dispatch 
in the operation of placing each letter with the 
address and postage label uppermost, so as to 
facilitate the process of stamping. In the 
general post-office the stamping is partly effect- 
ed by machinery and partly by hand, and con- 


| sists simply in imprinting upon each letter the 
| date, hour, and place of posting, while at the 
The superstition in regard to Friday is as’ 


same time the queen’s head, with which the 
letter is ornamented and franked gets disfig- 


|ured.* It will be easily imagined that a letter 


dark ages. From the reputed death of Christ containing a box of pills stards a very good 
on Friday, it is supposed that that day is tinged | chance of being damaged under this manipu- 


with a melancholy hue for all coming time. 
Multitudes of intelligent people never leave 
home or begin any new enterprise on this day. 
All accidents and evils come to them on Fri- 
day. Sailors, universally, are influenced by this 


superstition. To break down this belief, the | source 
ship owners in one of our seaports laid the keel | 


of a vessel on Friday, launched it on Friday. 
named it Friday, and had it eailed on Friday. 
As it hada competent captain and crew, it 
proved to be a very fortunate vessel, notwith- 
standing the tradition. 

It may be thought that these and kindred 
superstitions are harmless, but as they stand in 
the place of truth, they must always work evil 
to the mind that receives them. The true 
faith for the farmer and for ever man is, that he 
is (with the blessing of Providence) the maker 
of his own fortune, and the maker of his own 
destiny. If he prepare the soil well and sow 
his crops seasovably, he may look for good har- 
vests without reference to the phases of the moon. 
If he is careless of these points, it is lunacy to 
expect that the moon will save him from loss. 
If he fatten his beef and pork on coro meal, he 
need never fear the influence of the moon upon 
his corned meats. They will come to the table 





lation, as a good stamper will strike about fifty 
letters in a minute. Unpaid letters are kept 
apart, as they require stamping ina different 
colored ink and with the double postage. Such 
letters create much extra labor, and are a 
of incessant trouble to the department, 
inasmuch as from the time of their posting in 
| London to their delivery at the Land’s End or 
John O’Groat’s, every officer through whose 
hands they may pass has to keep a cash account 
of them. The double postage on such letters is 
more than earned by the post-office. All unfast- 
ened and torn letters, too, are picked out and 
conveyed to another portion of the large room, 
and it requires the unremitting attention of 
several busy individuals to finish the work 
left undone by the British public. It is 
scarcely credible that above two hundred and 
fifty letters daily are posted open, and bearing 
not the slightest mark of ever having been 
fastened in any way; butsuch is the fact. A 
fruitful source of extra work to this branch of 
the office arises through the posting of flimsy 
boxes, containing feathers, slippers, and other 
récherché articles of female dress, pill-boxes 


*The letters are also counted as they are struck 
with the stamp. 
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containing jewelry, and even bottles. The lat- 
ter, however, are detained, glass articles and 
sharp instruments of any sort, whenever de- 
tected, being returned to the senders. These 
frail things, thrown in and buried under the 
heaps of correspondence, get crushed and bro- 
ken, yet all are made up again carefully and re- 
sealed. 

“« When the letters bave been stamped, and 
those insufficiently paid picked out, they are 
carried away to undergo the process of sorting. 
In this operation they are very rapidly divided 
into ‘ rpads,’ representing a line of large towns : 
thus, letters for Derby, Loughborough. Not- 
tingham, Lincoln, etc., might be placed in com- 
panionship in one division or ‘ road,’ and Bils- 
ton, Wednesbury, Walsall, West Bromwich, 
etc., in another.” 

Next in interest is the blind-letter office, 
which is the receptacle for all illegible, mis- 
spelt, misdirected, or insufficiently addressed 
letters. Here experienced clerks guess at 
what Mr. Lewins calls “insoluble riddles.” 
Large numbers of letters are posted daily in 
the superscriptions which the sorters can not 
decipher, and which the great majority of 
people would not be able to read. Numberless 
are the letters bearing such addresses as “ John 
Smith, gardener, Flowerdale,” or the still more 
‘stone blind” (to use the office term) super- 
scriptions : 

“Uncle John 


Hopposite the Church - 
London. Hingland.”’ 


Here are other specimens: 


“John Thomas 
Coneyach lunentick 
a-siliam.” 


“ Ash Bedles in such 
for John Horse), Grinder 
in the County of Lestysheer.” 

The dead-letter office is not less curious than 
the blind-letter office. A century ago two 
clerks were employed in this office ; it now oc- 
cupies nearly fifty. Last year considerably 
over two millions of letters were returned to 
their writers through this office from failures in 
the attempts to deliver them. ; 

Mr. Lewins’s account of the railway post- 
offices, in which letters are sorted on the road, 
is most interesting, but far too long to extract. 
We must refer the reader to the volume itself. 
We may, however, remark, that while the train 
is making progress at its usual speed, ex- 
changes of letters are effected by means of ma- 
chinery. A net is spread to catch each pouch 
from the extended arm of the post-office car- 
riage, and pouches are hung from iron stand- 
ards in the ground of sufficient height for the 
net in the train. 

Into the history of postage-stamps, and those 
useful institutions, post-office savings banks, 


we have not space to enter. Suffice it to say, 
that postage-stamps are now used in every 
European country—even in Turkey, whether 
in Europe orin Asia. The number of individ- 
uals employed in the English post-office is very 
considerble. On the 31st of December, 1857, 
it gave employment to twenty-three thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-one persons, while 
the number has been since considerably in- 
creased. More than two thousand of these 
clerks are employed in the chief office in Lon- 
don. The number of persons employed in the 
post-office of France amounts to twenty-six 
thousand and seventy-one, but then it should 
be remembered that the extent and population 
of France are greater than the extent and pop- 
ulation of Great Britain. 

There is no postal service in the world so well 
managed as that of Great Britain. It is now not 
merely a self supporting but a productive in- 
stitution, whereas there was a deficiency of half 
a million in the post-office of America before the 
rupture between the North and South. Though 
America for ninety years has been, next to 
England, the most commercial country in the 
world, yet, compared with the populations, five 
times as many letters pass through the English 
post as through the American. London and 
its suburbs alone, with its less than three mil- 
lions of inhabitants, sends forth a greater num- 
ber of letters than the whole of America. 

The next best-managed post-office to our 
own, is that of France; but in France, by the 
law of 1856, there are five different tariffs of 
postages. Judged by the revenue produced, 
the English post-office, notwithstanding its low 
rate of charges,.stands first. 

The Austrian post-office produces a revenue 
of 3,714,200 florins, or £378,000; the Bel- 
gian, 2,960,000 francs; the French, 66,452,- 
000 francs; and the English, £3,800,000— 
being more than a quarter of a million beyond 
the proceeds of 1862. 

A comparison of the year of 1839—the year 
immediately preceding the penny postage— 
with the year 1861, gives these results: An 
increase nearly eight-fold in the chargeable let- 
ters; a three-fold increase in the receptacles for 
letters ; a forty-fold increase in the number of 
money-orders; a fifty-fold increase in the 
amount of money-orders; and an increase of 
the gross revenue in round numbers from £2,- 
390,000 to £3,402,000. The amount of the cor- 
respondence of a country will measure with 
some approach towards accuracy, as Mr. Matthew 
Hill says, the height which a people has 
reached in true civilization. The town of 
Manchester equals in its number of letters the 
empire of all the Russias both in Europe and 
Asia; and this fact we owe, as many of the 
marvels we have stated, to Sir Rowland Hill. 
The poor and the lowly, the domestic servant 
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and the humble artisan, can now correspond | fond they were of warmth. A few ants were 
with each other from one end of the kingdom | on-the spot at the time, and no sooner did they 
to the other at the trifling expense of 1d_.,| feel the pleasant warmth than they became very 
and for this civilizing, Christianizing, and em-| animated, brushing their heads and antenne 
inently social good we are indebted to s late| with their fore-feet, and rapidly running about 
post-office secretary, whose merits have been|the warm spot. Whenever they approached 
recognized, but who cannot be over-paid in| other ants, they “rubbed noses” with cager 
money or money’s worth. As Lord Palmcrs- | volubility, and immediately separated. They 
ton said on the tenth of June, Sir R. Hill| seemed desirous of mounting to the second 
showed, in relation to the post-office, great ge-| story, but no sooner did they get beyond the 
nius, sagacity, perseverance, and industry, and| region of warmth than they returned again. 
he was the first to prove that the department} At last they seemed to have made up their 
was a public institution for the performance of| minds. Away they started for the second story. 
services, rather than for the collection of reve-| Huber guessed that they had departed with 
nue. If, as‘the first minister of the crown] the intention of communicating to their com- 
stated, and as we believe, the cultivation of the| panions above, the pleasant news that warmth 
affections raises men in their own estimation, | was to be had cheap below. In a few minutes 
improves their morals, and develops their so-| his guess was verified. T'wo descended carry- 
cial qualities, Sir R. Hill has been amongst| ing two others. These were deposited on the 
the greatest benefactors of the human race, and | warm spot, and the carriers again ascended to 
he well deserves the vote that was agreed to| bring down others. The newly arrived, having 
on the tenth of June without a dissentient } warmed themselves, also ascended, and brought 
voice. down others. This transport continued, till at 
last the whole bive was congregated in this 
place. After the spot had become cold, the 
ants remounted to the second story ; but at any 
time Huber was able to repeat this interesting 
experiment, and always with the like success. 
In the construction of their galleries, won- 
derful as that is, most persons see nothing but 
instinct. Huber observed, however, that if 
ever an engineering mistake was committed— 
when one wall was raised higher than another 
—one of the ants would destroy the whole, aud 
rebuild it again correctly. It is their conduct 
towards the aphides, however, that most amus- 
ingly illustrates their intelligence. The little 
green insects, mostly wingless, found on the 
leaves and in the calyx of the rose, in great 
numbers throughout the summer, secrete on the 
surface of their bodies a sugary fluid, of which 
the ants are as fond as gourmands are of turtle. 
Not only do the ants find out where the aphides 
‘most do congregate,” and there wheedle them 
out of their sugar by the most flattering atten- 
tions (a stupid animal would kill such a food- 
bearing stranger, and thus kill the goose that 
laid the golden eggs), but, although these at- 
tentions are successful, the ants, thoughtful 
creatures! do not trust alone to the chance of 
finding aphides ; they rear them. The ants take 
the eggs of these aphides into their own nests, 
rear them with maternal solicitude, and trans- 
port them in all their migrations. Not only do 
they rear them, but they have frequent battles 
with rival tribes on their account; the posses- 


sion of these eggs is the trophy of conquest— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
















































INSECT INTELLIGENCE. 


The review of Huber’s celebrated work con- 
tains a discussion of the oft-mooted question, 
whether insects have intelligence as well as in- 
stinct; or,in other words, whether what we 
usually call instinct is, or is not, of the nature 
of intelligence. M. Biot decides in the affirma- 
tive, and the examples he adduces leave but 
little chance for an alternative. Let us borrow 
one or two of these. When an ant discovers a 
store of food, it at once sets about communicat- 
ing the good news to its tribe. But how? 
That it can communicate ideas by means of its 
anteunz mysterously rubbed against the an- 
tennz of its companions, every one knows ; 
but “rubbing noses” is, after all, a limited form 
of publication, and cannot easily convey many 
details. How, then, is the insect Columbus to 
inform his friends of the geographical position 
of this America? He knows the rout himself, 
and be can carry another ant tothe spot. Seiz- 
ing with his mandibles the companion to whom 
he has just announced his discovery, and who 
twines himself around his body, Columbus car- 
ries his friend to the spot. The two then re- 
turn, and carry two more. The four return 
and carry four. And thus, in a geometrical 
progression, the emigration swells, till, at the 
end of the twentieth journey, a million of ants 
will be ready to devour the food. It is notice- 
able that they always employ this method of 
transport when they have todo each othera 
service. Thus Huber, one winter, being de- 
sirous of watching their habits, bethought him 
of attracting them toa particular part of the 
apparatus in which he kept them, and which 
was made of glass. For this purpose, he warm- 
ed that part with a candle-flame, knowing how 





Power oF A Birp’s Sonc.— When we hear. 
the song of the soaring lark we may be sure 
that the entire atmosphere between us and the 
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bird is filled with pulses, or undulations, or | PA®®¥ 4 HAWKINS CLOTH STORE, 


waves, as they are often called, produced by 
the little songster’s organ of voice. This organ 
is a vibrating instrument, resembling, in prin- 
ciple, the reed of a clarionet. Let us suppose 
that we hear the song of a lark, elevated to a 
height of five hundred feet in the air. Before 
this is possible the bird must have agitated a 
sphere of air one thousand feet in diameter— 
that is to’say, it must have communicated to 
seventeen thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
eight tons of air a motion sufficiently intense 
to be appreciated by our organs of hearing.— 
Tyndall's Glaciers of the Alps. 


A STRIDE IN THE POWER OF COMMUNICATION. 


At the time of the discovery of this conti- 
nent by Columbus, Mexico was inhabited by a 
semi-civilized people, with large and populous 
cities, with an organized monarchial govern- 
ment and settled civil polity, with rights 
of real and personal property fully defined, 
with a division of labor among masons, weavers, 

ldsmiths, painters and other artisans, and, 

nally, with the art of picture writing. In 
Peru was a similar monarchy, in which the vast 
stores of grain and the excellence of the roads 
excited the wonder of the Spanish conquerors. 
And yet these two great communities, though 
living in such close neighborhood, were wholly 
ignorant of each other’s existence! 

Now the work is being pushed rapidly for- 
ward of constructing a telegraph cable around 
the world, when the three continents of Europe, 
Asia and America will be in instantaneous com- 
munication with each other.— Sci. American. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Meau.—The Flour market is quiet, but 
holders manifest no disposition to accept lower 
prices. There ia little shippiog demand. Sales are 
reported at $12 50 for Obio extra family, and $10@ 
10 25 for superfine. The sales to the hume con- 
aumers range from $10 00@13 for common dnd fancy 
brands —according to quality. There is very little 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal here, the former selling at 
$9@9 25. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is dull, and good Red 
is offered at $2 63 per bushel; and white sold at 
$282@2 85. Rye is worth $1 70@l1 72. Corn is 
steady, with further sales of yellow at $1 84. Oats 
are in request at 90@91. Barley ranges from $1 78 
to 1 90. 











RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 








One insertion. -- +--+ +-++eeetereee ceereeeree 60 cts. 
Two insertions: -- cceedece «++ $1 00 
For every additional insertion... -.. ; 40 cts, 


For every additional line or part thereof-.---- 10 cts. 
Philada, 8th mo, 27, 1864. 





€€ QISTER RUTH'S STJRIES, for the Young; Or, Evenings 
with John Woolman.” 

In Press and will be ready for delivery about 12th mo. 10th, 

1864. Price 75 cents. Six copies for four doliars, twelve copies 

for seven dollars. Orders sent in early will receive immediate 


attention. 
1L19 6t., 1224. 


T. R Guapman, 5 South Fifth Street. 


No. 28 South Second Street, Philadelphia, 
Have now on hand a large assortment of heavy Citron, (dark 
sreen) Cloths and Beavers, imported expressly for Friends’ wear, 
which they will sell very low. 7 
11.19. 10t. 12165. F Nz. 


7 PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Piain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shavles in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered; also (il Cloth and 
Linen, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c.. &. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
Samus. F. Bapenrston & Foy. 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
10th mo. 1.—12t. 1217. 


TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch 8t. 
have on band a assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 
10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1865. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A BoarbiNG SCHOOL FOR 
Giris. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northera limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces ali the branches uf a complete Bn- 
glish, Classical and sfathematical education. Superior facilities 
affurded for the acquisition of the French language. 
For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be had on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

















IsnagL J. GRAHAME, 
Jane P. Graname, 


827—6 mos. Principals. 


Coarse SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josep SuorTLepog, or AUGUS- 
Tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—+tf. 


M. HEACOCK, General Fprnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general ass srtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals turnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 


F% SALE, at Clarksboro’, Gloucester county, New Jersey, a 
Dest@asLe Farm, containing 80 acres; with meaiow, good 
stream of water, timber, good buildings, ete., situated on the Sa- 
lem and Gloucester turnpike, five miles below Woodbury. For 
particulars e..quire of Wau. Haines, “Cedar Lawn Farm,” near 
the premises, or Taomas P. MARSHALL, Trenton, N. J. 
9th mo. 24, 1864.—tf, 


|! ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albnms, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 

3d mo. 12, 1864. tf. 
eee & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (hight Thirty - 

Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Housekeeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Civtbes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and othe" information, furnished on appli- 
cation. limo. 12, 1864.—17t. 3.4. 


OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isase 
Comly, (11 vols.)---++-+++++-ee0e8, oe 7 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages). - * 
Conversations, &c , 0! omas 
— and — an Woolman, 
prepared y John Comlly «+e ec ceccccccccccccccccces 
Hugh Judge’s Journal. ----- 7 Oe ee eee en weer eter wees esses 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- 15 
Cuar.es Comty, Byberry, Pa. 
or, tMMoR ComLy, No. 131, 
Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
Also, “History of Delaware County, Penna.,” containing in. 
teresting accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of 
Friends’ Meetings; and other valuable statistics, with numerous 
engravings: By an M. D., 580 pages; price $3.00. 
Foulke’s Alroanac for 1865, large and pocket size; and various 
books belonging to “The Buok Associatiun of Friends.” 
limo. 19. Emon Comny. 


Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
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